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KA 


OHN DEWEY once said, “All organization is nothing but getting 

things into connection with one another, so that they work easily, 
flexibly and fully.” That, also, in what articulation is—getting the 
learner’s school experiences “into connection with one another, so 
that they work easily, flexibly, and fully.” This coherence, this con- 
tinuity of experience should be our concern from day to day, from 
grade to grade within the same school unit, and from one school 
unit to another. Our concern here is primarily with articulation 
from the elementary to the secondary school. 

What are the basic issues which we must consider if the problem 
of articulation is to be solved? After reviewing the available litera- 
ture on the subject, consulting by mail with several other persons, 
and giving considerable thought to the question, I have arrived at a 
classification of basic issues into four categories. 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 

First, we will never solve the articulation problem except in re- 
lation to the position we take regarding the objectives of education 
at different school levels. 

Are the objectives of education at the elementary and secondary 
levels the same or are they different? In what ways, if at all, are they 
the same? In what ways, if at all, are they different? 

You who are parents, why do you send your children to school? 
What do you expect them to get out of school attendance? Teach- 
ers, what are you trying to accomplish with and for your pupils? 
How different are the goals of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion? 

Some people say that attainment of skill in reading, writing, and 


* Adapted from a talk given at the Louisville meetings of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools on December 1, 54. 
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arithmetic belongs to the elementary school. Surely in the ele- 
mentary school we want children to acquire skill in the use of 
language. We want them to grow steadily in their understanding 
of what they hear and read. We want them to grow steadily in 
their ability to express their own thoughts correctly, clearly, and 
effectively when they speak and write those thoughts for others to 
receive. 

But when should these important skills and abilities in the use 
of language be finally achieved? At what point in a child’s educa- 
tion should he have “arrived” at his optimum development so that 
his learning and our teaching of language skills may be terminated? 
Let me answer with another question: Who of us even now—after 
16 or 20 years of schooling—has learned to handle the skills of 
language with the maximum understanding and performance of 
which he is capable? 

Yes, development of language skills is a legitimate objective for 
elementary schools, but it belongs as well among secondary school 
and collegiate objectives. 

Now let us take another objective of education which most of us 
want for young America—development of power in critical thinking. 
Surely this must belong to the secondary or the collegiate levels of 
schooling! You have heard it said that if the next lower school 
(elementary or secondary, as the case may be) would only teach 
pupils the so-called “basic skills,” we in the higher schools (second- 
ary or collegiate, again as the case may be) will teach them to think. 
Have younger children no problems to solve? Have they no need 
for original thinking? Have they no creative power? Suppose we 
could limit their elementary school learnings to acceptance of other 
people’s ideas. Suppose we could prevent them from thinking for 
themselves. What sort of preparation would that be for sudden 
demands for critical thinking as the portals of the next higher 
school swing open? Will they not need some already acquired ex- 
perience in facing and solving problems? (If nothing else, they will 
have plenty of critical thinking to do if they are to meet these 
articulation problems we adults have set in their paths.) 

My questions are not very subtle. The desired answers are 
quite obviously, and quite intentionally, implied. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, let me say directly that the fundamental ob- 
jectives of education, such as development of basic skills, develop- 
ment of critical thinking, development of character and good citizen- 
ship, are objectives for all of education from the cradle to the 
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grave. Differences appear only as we break down the broad, in- 
clusive objectives in terms of types and degrees and levels of at- 
tainment within each. 

Because we are speaking here of articulation, I am emphasizing 
here the common objectives of education in elementary and second- 
ary schools. The first basic issue, then, has two parts: (1) How 
can elementary and secondary school faculties (with their super- 
visors and administrators) arrive at some agreements on objectives 
they hold in common? (2) How can they learn to work together 
toward the attainment of those common objectives? 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

A second set of basic issues concerning articulation revolve 
around what we know about child growth, development, and learn- 
ing. Is physical, mental, social, and emotional development typi- 
fied by continuity or by sharp cleavages and stages? Are the basic 
principles of learning the same or different for children and adoles- 
cents? Should individual differences among children be considered 
and carefully dealt with at certain levels and minimized or ignored 
at other levels of education? 

It is no contradiction to say that human growth, development, 
and learning are typified by both continuity and variation. In the 
life of every boy and girl continuity of development is apparent; 
one phase of development leads to another. Irregularities may 
occur but the continuity of advancement toward maturity need not 
be lost because of those irregularities—need not be lost, that is, if 
his teachers understand the developmental process and the particu- 
lar pupil and his problems. 

For each learner in our schools we want continuous development 
to a level of performance and maturity commensurate with his po- 
tentialities. But this can never be achieved unless we accept along 
with it the fact of individuality. I do not refer here to a passive sort 
of acceptance of the generalization that all children are different 
and should be treated accordingly. I am speaking of the need for 
an active program of doing something about it. 

Here we touch upon one of the “sore points” in American educa- 
tion. We have before us in many 12-year school systems a paradox. 
As the children grow older, as they progress from one grade level 
to the next, they become more and more different but we do less 
and less about the differences! 
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We wish it weren’t so! We turn our backs on the evidence and 
pretend that the evidence does not exist. 

To expect children to become more and more alike as they 
progress through our schools is unrealistic. It isn’t true. It never 
will be true. Are we facing this issue? Do you find more and more 
evidence of adaptations of instruction to individual differences in 
pupil ability as you go from the first grade to the sixth? Or from 
the elementary school to the high school? Do you find more and 
more grouping of children to meet individual needs and abilities? 
Do you find more and more differentiation of assignments? Do 
you find more and more careful evaluation of pupil progress in 
terms of individual abilities? If you do, you must be looking at a 
most unusual school system! 

And what of the basic principles of how people learn? Are 
elementary and secondary pupils basically different in how they 
learn? Is readiness a concept which applies only to first graders, or 
do all learners need a certain readiness—mental, physical, experi- 
ential—for every learning experience? Are the older and younger 
learners any different in the extent to which they are aided or hin- 
dered in learning by the presence or absence of rich and meaningful 
context for learning whatever is to be learned? Is it only with the 
younger pupils that we need to provide much concrete experience 
to lead to fundamental abstract ideas? Is it only with the ele- 
mentary school child that evaluation of learning must be continu- 
ous to be most effective? 

Is motivation of learning essential at all levels of learning and 
for all levels of maturity? Or can it be ignored for older pupils? 
(It can be ignored, certainly, but with dire consequences.) 

The fundamental principles of learning and the fundamental 
principles and the techniques of good teaching are the same at all 
ages. Why don’t we get together on them? 

This is our second basic consideration: How can teachers, admin- 
istrators, and educational workers at all levels get together in their 
study of the facts of human growth, development, and learning? 
How can they plan together for the continuous application of their 
findings in the lives of pupils who cannot stay, as do teachers, at 
one school level but must traverse the whole course from the be- 
ginning to whatever point is for them the end? 


CONTINUITY OF EXPERIENCE 
Our third set of issues grows out of the first two sets. In the 
light of our decisions regarding educational objectives and regard- 
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ing child growth, development and learning, what sort of curricu- 
lum should be planned to provide the optimum continuity in 
every child’s school experiences as he goes through our elementary 
and secondary schools? What curricular content should be pro- 
vided for all pupils? What should be provided for some but not 
for others? How should the curriculum be organized so as to result 
in continuity of experience for each learner? 

My favorite definition of curriculum is that curriculum is “what 
the students learn.” The real curriculum, the curriculum which 
has taken effect, the curriculum which will make a difference in the 
lives of the learners is that part of the hypothetical curriculum 
which they have learned so that it becomes a part of them. The 
effective curriculum is not written in a book or a course of study; 
it is written in the changed behavior of those who learn. 

Teaching children and teaching subject matter have been use- 
lessly contrasted. Some people have even indicated that in the ele- 
mentary school we teach children and in the secondary school we 
teach content. This is nonsense! There need be no separation 
here. At any age and at any level of learning we teach content 
to learners. We teach children study skills and history and atti- 
tudes. We cannot teach children without teaching them some- 
thing. We cannot teach anything except to a learner. Content 
is taught only when it becomes part of the learner. 

What does all this have to do with articulation? A great deal! 
The effective curriculum of elementary and secondary schools alike 
is not an arrangement of unrelated layers of curricular content like 
a Dagwood sandwich, layer superimposed on unrelated layer. If 
that is what we are providing for our pupils, we have indeed set 
before them indigestible fare. 

Teachers at all levels should have a common understanding of 
the whole school program. The more each teacher knows about 
the curriculum which precedes and follows that part taught at a 
given level, the better are the pupil’s chances of a smooth transition 
from one level to the next. 

This takes time, you say, and teachers are overburdened already. 
Yes, this takes time. It takes precious time, too, to reteach what 
has already been taught. It saves time for the pupil and for the 
next teacher if a sound foundation is laid for later learnings. It 
saves time if later learnings can be neatly built upon what precedes. 
It saves time for an earlier teacher to know what will and what will 
not contribute to later essential learnings. 
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The building of common understandings about curriculum 
among teachers at different school levels is a basis for improved 
articulation. This common understanding is being built in some 
school systems through curriculum study and revision by teachers 
from different levels, through discussions and demonstrations, 
through sharing of materials, and in many other ways. Are you 
doing this in your system? 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS 

If we were all agreed on the necessity for cooperative study by 
elementary and secondary school teachers of educational objectives, 
of pupil development and learning, and of the sequence and organ- 
ization of curricular content, we could not escape a fourth set of 
questions to be faced—questions concerning the professional educa- 
tion of teaching personnel. If school people are to deal wisely with 
the problems of articulating the school program for their pupils, 
how should they themselves be educated? How can they gain the 
requisite understanding and competence to deal with issues of the 
types we have been discussing? Wherein should the education of 
elementary and secondary teachers be alike and wherein should it be 
different? How also can teachers already in the profession be 
helped to face and help solve these problems of articulation? 

These questions, like the preceding sets of questions, have so 
many angles and implications that it is hardly possible to treat them 
adequately; yet they cannot fairly be omitted. Teacher education 
institutions must become increasingly aware of needs for better de- 
velopment of common understandings in child psychology, learn- 
ing, curriculum, and philosophy of education among students who 
plan to work in elementary and secondary schools. They need to 
vary programs of teacher training wherein real variations are es- 
sential. 

School administrators and supervisors need to set up such an 
atmosphere of cooperative work and study in a school system as is 
conducive to increased understanding, increased tolerance, in- 
creased sharing, and increased activity among the teachers at differ- 
ent school levels to improve Johnnie’s and Susie’s chances of get- 
ting their separate learnings “into connection with one another, so 
that they work easily, flexibly, and fully.” 


ACCREDITATION 
In all the preceding discussion of issues concerning articulation 
you have probably noticed the rather obvious omission of any men- 
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tion of accreditation. The omission is intentional. I do not con- 
sider accreditation to be one of the fundamental or crucial issues 
bearing on the improvement of articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools. I can easily conceive of a 12-year school system 
operating in well articulated fashion with accreditation at both 
elementary and secondary levels; but I can also conceive of a 
12-year school system operating in well articulated fashion with- 
out accreditation. In other words, it is not to my mind an 
essential consideration. In contrast, I cannot conceive of a school 
system providing a well articulated program of continuous learning 
experiences for its pupils without cooperative consideration and 
study of educational objectives, child development and learning, 
and curricular offerings. 

To accredit or not to accredit may well become an issue, but it 
is not a basic issue upon which better articulation rests. I see it, 
rather, as playing two other roles with respect to articulation be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools. Sometimes it is the oc- 
casion or the situation which precipitates consideration of articula- 
tion. The secondary school in Jonesville is seeking accreditation 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Accompanying study and evaluation of the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary “feeder” schools seems advisable; or financial expendi- 
tures made to bring a secondary school up to standard create un- 
desirable competition for funds; or the secondary school evaluation 
committee points out the sources of certain pupil characteristics 
in their elementary school experiences. Yes, accreditation may 
easily be the precipitating situation which calls our attention to 
need for better articulation between the two levels. 

Sometimes accreditation is nominated to play another role in 
relation to articulation. It is sometimes suggested as a ready-made 
answer to problems of articulation between elementary and second- 
ary schools. We are told that accreditation of elementary schools 
along with secondary schools would eliminate the existing barriers 
to smooth pupil progress from one to the other. As I see it, the 
reliability of such a prediction is yet to be established and would 
depend upon many other factors such as the type of evaluation proc- 
ess and sources of inarticulation in the particular school system. 
Perhaps the experiments now under way in qualitative evaluation 
of total school systems (under a committee of this association) will 
prove more effective in strengthening articulation within the 12- 
year program than formal accreditation in and of itself could do. 
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Accreditation is only one of the many procedures or techniques 
which may be considered after—not before—the careful study of a 
given school’s articulation problems in the light of basic issues. A 
technique or solution cannot stand alone and be successful. A 
technique, no matter how good, is best used in the light of the 
purposes for which it was devised. 

In the “20’s” and “30’s” American education thought it had the 
answer to smoother articulation between elementary and second- 
ary schools—the junior high school. But here we are in the middle 
of the “50’s” with thousands of junior high schools and hundreds 
of thousands of junior high school age pupils for whom the old bar- 
riers still exist. The junior high school is not a complete failure; 
neither is it a complete success. It could have been more of a suc- 
cess as an aid to smooth progress of boys and girls through our 
schools if we had remembered that complex human problems like 
those of achieving continuity of educative experience are not solved 
by administrative edict or by moving children from one building 
to another. They are solved as we study the basic issues involved 
and as we choose various solutions to fit the facts at hand and the 
goals to be achieved. 

SUMMARY 

Let me reiterate the basic issues with regard to improving articu- 
lation between elementary and secondary schools. I have main- 
tained that we can hope to provide a reasonable degree of con- 
tinuity of educative experience for the children in our schools only 
in so far as everyone concerned will really delve into the study of 
these questions: (1) What are the common objectives of education 
throughout the 12-year school, and how can we all make our best 
contribution to the realization of those objectives for our pupils? 
(2) What are the fundamental principles of child development and 
learning which apply at all levels, and how must we operate to 
utilize those principles in our teaching and guidance of pupils? 
(3) What do all teachers need to know about the 12-year curriculum 
to guarantee appropriate continuity and sequence of pupil ex- 
perience? (4) What can be done in pre-service and in-service situa- 
tions to help teachers and administrators achieve the understandings 
implied in the three preceding questions? 

It is comparatively simple to state these questions. To answer 
them is extremely difficult. Solving our articulation problems may 
not take Churchill’s “blood, sweat and tears” (at least, not the 
first); but it will surely take much study, real understanding, and 
cooperative planning by all concerned. 
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KA 


HE TEXTBOOK is even today a significant factor in Amer- 

ican education. In almost no other land do the teachers lean 
so heavily upon the text as a teaching aid. It seems quite certain 
that American ingenuity, as in other mass-produced goods, has 
brought forth books that are larger, more profusely illustrated, and 
possessed of greater eye appeal than those of most other nations. It 
is perhaps also indisputable that today’s textbooks are better done 
and serve their purposes better than those of a generation ago. This 
does not mean, however, that today’s American textbooks are per- 
fect or that teachers should use them without understanding their 
limitations. 

The writer has completed recently a study of twenty-one cur- 
rently and widely used high school textbooks in the social sci- 
ences. The observations set forth here are by-products of that 
study. There are a number of weaknesses in these textbooks. 
Readers will recognize, no doubt, that these same inadequacies are 
found frequently in the texts commonly employed in other teach- 
ing fields. What are the deficiencies manifest in the books ex- 
amined? 

American textbooks are too big. Today’s school children get 
an incidental course in weight lifting, although registration cre- 
dentials do not reveal it, just from the manipulation of the books 
they are required to handle. We have been adding, adding, add- 
ing to the content in practically all fields. It appears that too 
few authors take seriously their responsibility for occasional dele- 
tion. The high school government textbook currently being studied 
by the writer’s son contains more than twice as many pages as 
did the text in the same subject read by the writer just twenty-nine 
years ago. This may be one of the significant reasons why learning 
today might very well be more superficial than the learning of a 
generation ago. At least, the charge is often made and the basis 
for the possibility is found in the fact that there is now so much 
more to learn. Consider the phenomena now found in all sorts of 


1 Peabody Contribution to Education No, 482: The Treatment of Organized Education 
in Selected High School Textbooks. 
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science textbooks that could not have been there thirty years ago 
simply because they did not then exist. 

Three of the largest texts examined in the above mentioned 
study weigh over three pounds each, despite the fact that pulp mills 
have learned how to make the paper ever thinner, at the same time 
maintaining Strength and relative opaqueness. One widely used 
high school history text weighs three pounds nine ounces. On 
the other hand, the children of England do a respectable job of 
learning their lessons from texts that are small enough to fit into 
the pocket. Textbook authors and publishers are going to have 
to stop trying to make their books all inclusive and teachers are 
going to have to stop insisting on finding everything in the text- 
book. Of course, the text writers do have an obligation to cite ap- 
propriate supplementary sources. The material that goes into text- 
books in the future is going to have to be more carefully selected. 

Vividness is still lacking. Although there has been considerable 
improvement in the treatment of many concepts during the past 
generation, a number of writers, especially the historians, are in- 
clined to introduce lists or characters about whom they include 
little or no information. The mere listing of a character who is 
given neither personality nor distinctive role is of doubtful educa- 
tional merit. Similarly, authors frequently present statistical figures 
or dollar values without the relationships necessary to make mean- 
ings clear. Such practices often mislead rather than inform the 
student. For example, one author points out that school enroliment 
increased fourfold between 1860 and 1890, never once hinting that 
the population of the nation doubled during the same years, al- 
though the latter fact gives the former an entirely different mean- 
ing. 

The tendency to try to make the book all inclusive is directly 
related to the flatness of the content. The vitamins of an entire 
meal may be condensed into a fraction of an ounce and housed in a 
very small capsule. The swallowing of such a capsule may provide 
a sustaining diet, but affords a very uninteresting and unexciting 
way to satisfy one’s hunger. The human animal likes his physical 
food with relish, with garnish, with seasoning, and served on a 
highly polished platter with a flourish. He likes his mental food 
served in the same way. 

The authors of the future are going to have to give more at- 
tention to arousing and maintaining interest. They are going 
to have to be more selective in the choice of topics treated and 
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give more vivid and intimate details about those topics. The tele- 
vision script writers spend fifteen to thirty minutes in establishing 
a single point or mind set. Too often the text writer attempts to 
deal with five or six points in a short paragraph. The result is a 
product that has had the life boiled out of it. The full reduction 
of this evil may have to await the passing of the textbook and the 
substitution of other materials as the major guides to learning. 
Nevertheless, substantial improvement can be made within present 
frameworks. 

Conclusions are often lightly drawn. The average textbook 
author is easily provoked into broad and sweeping generalization. 
Frequently an idea is presumed to follow or grow out of a given 
discussion, whereas the relationship is really very vague or entirely 
missing. Flag-waving sentences are inserted often where they do 
not at all fit, as if the author had suddenly realized that he had 
written almost three pages without paying homage to the self- 
appointed protectors of our liberties and now must hasten to cor- 
rect that oversight. Such light regard for the principles of logic 
is a questionable method of producing good, loyal, straight-thinking 
citizens. The drawing of illogical or unsupported conclusions by 
textbook authors ill fits the students to distinguish between the 
courageous, unselfish leader and the demagogue. The writer is 
conscious of the fact that the reader is asked to accept this point 
of view largely on faith or to do some textbook reading for him- 
self. To illustrate the point adequately, however, and to be en- 
tirely fair to the authors quoted would require considerable space. 

Many meaningless pictures appear in textbooks. At least since 
Comenius’s Orbis Pictus educators have recognized the teaching 
value of well chosen pictures. There is, however, considerable 
reason to believe that modern publishers have employed this prin- 
ciple with reckless abandon. To say that a picture can be a valua- 
ble teaching aid is not to say that just any picture is a worthwhile 
promoter of learning. This writer made a careful study of the 
pictures found in high school social studies textbooks that relate to 
schools and education. Approximately half of the more than two 
hundred such pictures found in the twenty-one books studied were 
examples either of very poor photography or of quite obscure 
meaning. Many rather large pictures add nothing to the pupil’s 
learning possibilities. The following hypothetical example is 
typical. A boy and a girl stand in front of an attractive school 
building: The legend says, “America has many fine schools.” Does 
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this kind of picture have educational value commensurate with the 
space it occupies and its cost to the student? Pictures that are 
carefully selected to serve a definite purpose and to clarify a spe- 
cific meaning have definite educational value. Pictures per se are 
to be avoided. 

Finally, there is much less agreement on the content of basic 
textbooks than might at first be supposed. For example, five of the 
twenty-one textbooks examined give John Dewey rather careful 
attention, one more mentions him and the remaining fifteen ignore 
him completely. Twelve of the twenty-one books discuss four or 
more aims of education but only two mention all seven of the 
“cardinal principles.” Only five of eight history texts mention the 
Boston Latin School and one of them says nothing about its nature 
and purpose, while only two of these same histories mention the 
establishment of the first high school in Boston in 1821. Likewise, 
only two refer to the Kalamazoo case and its impact upon the 
growth and spread of the high school. These examples are sufficient 
to show that there is little consistency in the choice of social studies 
text content with respect to the treatment of education. Further 
study would very probably show this to be true of a number of 
other topics. Text writers are very fearful of incomplete presenta- 
tions although in certain areas they are not at all agreed as to what 
to include. 

Textbook authors and publishers, so far as investigation of high 
school social studies texts may furnish a clue to guiding principles, 
might well spend some effort in review of the following points. 
(1) Textbooks must cease growing larger with each year and each 
edition. (2) Greater attention must be given to making the text- 
book treatment vivid and interesting, for the competition in the 
world of ideas is keener today. (3) Authors must strive to be more 
careful and more logical in their drawing of generalizations, thus set- 
ting before embryo scholars much better examples of straight think- 
ing. (4) Books may be compressed and improved by omitting pic- 
tures which are educationally impotent. The tests applied here 
must be more acid. (5) While it is in no sense desirable to stereo- 
type textbook content, broadly representative teaching field bodies 
might well give careful attention to minimum standards of con- 
tent in specific subject areas. This would tend to reduce the 
“Topsy” influence in defining textbook content. 
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KA 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS have always had some kind of curricu- 
lum. Surveys and research investigations have indicated from 
time to time the varied curriculums from one school to another. 
Too frequently, curriculums have been based on a single textbook, 
subsequently such action has impeded pupils from acquiring a 
comprehensive background so necessary for encouraging intelligent 
understanding. Also, teachers subscribing to the single textbook 
idea, or series of textbooks, have shown evidence of becoming en- 
grossed with specific subject-matter content rather than with the 
pupil with whom they might be dealing in the classroom. Ob- 
viously, a pupil failing to master given subject-matter as outlined by 
the teacher may be recorded on the failure list, or perhaps cata- 
logued as a drop-out at the school. 

For the modern secondary school, curriculum materials which 
are crucial to satisfying pupil needs and whose contents can be 
understood and applied to everyday problems are of prime neces- 
sity. Since the training of teachers is guided in major portion by 
reading textbooks it is easy to understand how the continuity of 
the “book instruction” method might prevail when teachers are 
inducted into public school teaching. The need for books will con- 
tinue regardless of those factions who may disagree with its so- 
called benefits. For example, we have some secondary schools which 
have dispensed with guidance techniques or outlines for instruc- 
tional purposes, whose philosophy of education rests upon the as- 
sumption that the teacher should encourage the use of his own de- 
vices, or that the pupils should be left to decide what they will do. 
Minus the proper guidance in the classroom and letting the stu- 
dents decide what they believe to be best to study might result in 
“pooled ignorance” discussions; the curriculum might in addition 
result in a goalless activity program. The lack of using a good text- 
book may also stimulate overlapping and duplication of materials 
from one grade to another. Some educators have even voiced the 
opinion, that such a procedure prevents the pupil from assimilating 
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the culture of the race, or that the student will not possess adequate 
mastery of the requisite skills, attitudes, beliefs, appreciations, and 
understandings as are necessary in society. Furthermore, it is possi- 
ble that transfer students would encounter difficulty in changing 
from one school unit to another. 

Perhaps ene of the best examples for textbook selection is that 
provided by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association which includes such topics as teacher participation in 
textbook selection; facilitating the work of textbook selection com- 
mittees; practices to avoid; score cards; criteria for evaluating text- 
books including such items as the format, teaching aids, illustrations, 
content and cost. For those seriously interested in the problem of 
textbook selection, the criteria as listed above are recommended. 

Wesley! lists fifteen techniques which might be employed in se- 
lecting curricular materials, which serve as plans, criteria, or stand- 
ards for selection. Of these fifteen, it is probable that many, rather 
than a single one, will be employed. The nature of these tech- 
niques follow: 

. Reports of National committees. 

. Courses of study. 

. Textbooks. 

. Trial and error. 

. Teacher’s opinions. 

. Opinions of selected groups. 

. Frequency of mention of space allotments. 
. Analysis of social activities. 

. Social processes. 
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. Natural activities and preferences of children. 
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. Social, civic, and economic deficiencies. 
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. Current problems or issues. 
. Generalizations. 

. Qualities of good citizens. 

. Word lists. 
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In many schools throughout the country, textbooks are selected 
by individual teachers, groups or committees of teachers, principals, 
or superintendents. It seems logical that since the teacher is dele- 
gated the responsibility of teaching a class in accordance with text- 
book materials that she SHOULD inadvertently share in the se- 
lection of materials to be used in her teaching activity. A check 
list will often afford the inexperienced as well as the experienced 
teacher the opportunity to check all necessary items in textbook 


1 Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching the Social Studies (3rd ed.) New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1942, p. 141. 
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selection, thereby omitting the possibility of overlooking some 
valuable points. In short, a check list whether considered im- 
portant or not, may be conducive to a good starting point in the 
evalaution of textbooks. 

A check list used by the writer several years ago is offered in 
this article. The three columns to the right of the questions en- 
titled Yes, No, and Uncertain, have been omitted here. 


A TENTATIVE CHECK LIsT FOR EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS? 
Author and 
Title of text: 
Year copyrighted: 
Revisions if any—what dates? 


1. Format: 
A. Is the text durable? Will it withstand hard usage?....... . 
B. Are there attractive illustrations (pictures, diagrams, etc?). . 
C. Is the printed page easy on the eyes?............ 0. eee eee ee 


2. Authorship: 
A. Is the author competent to write that which he has written?. . 


eee eee eee 
ee ee 


3. Publication: 
A. Is the text published by a reputable publishing company?. . . 


D. Has the text been widely adopted? .........2..ccccccseces 


4. Content: 
A. Is the textbook adapted to the aims and objectives of the 
curriculum? 


C. Does the text present recent information considered im- 
PORTE cece ccdecceesses.oceteasss cuss eeees sneedianse we 
D. Do you believe the contents will be interesting to the stu- 
dents? 


2 This check list is not comprehensive. It was the outgrowth of a series of faculty 
meetings where teachers agreed that some sort of a standard was necessary in selecting 
textbooks. ? 
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E. Does the text utilize varied approaches in explaining prob- 
BE oan cnciccnvccccvsccccesensestvecvssesscevessesess 


A non-structured plan used by the writer in past years con- 
sisted of having the entire faculty meet at the close of the academic 
year displaying for their convenience exhibits of various textbooks. 
Brochures and pamphlets describing other textbooks were also at 
hand for review purposes. Discussions regarding this procedure 
appeared to instill a great deal of enthusiasm. Later, a question- 
naire was distributed to all teachers asking for their reaction as to 
the suitability of texts already in use, or whether they might be 
dropped for newly published texts. The idea behind this procedure 
was that since teachers are professional people, they should be 
qualified to voice their opinions as to the type of textbook best 
suited to the capacities of their students. If teachers are afforded 
the opportunity to recommend the books to be used in their classes, 
a better rapport should develop between administrative officers and 
teachers than if books are selected and recommended through the 
central office. 

Another advantage of asking for opinions and recommendations 
from teachers regarding textbooks is that it may serve to enlighten 
the administrative staff as to what the most urgent needs may hap- 
pen to be. 

It is the writer’s opinion that textbook selection should re- 
ceive more attention than is generally practiced in the public school 
system. If teachers are afforded the opportunity to select appropri- 
ate textbooks, it would seem that the teaching would likely be more 
effective in helping pupils to attain the goals of the school program. 








The Need for Critical Listening 
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AR 


HE EAR is finally coming into its own. Listening, as an 

educable skill in communication, is receiving a belated but 
proper recognition in the presently phenomenal era of electronic 
communication and audio engineering wonders. Long excluded 
from the list of traditional “tool subjects” as a negligible or taken- 
for-granted skill, unworthy of serious educational attention, listen- 
ing is coming to be recognized today as that sadly deficient area 
of propaganda vulnerability which education has tragically and 
shortsightedly overlooked. 

We have not, of course, been totally unaware of the importance 
of listening as one of the basic communication media. Long-exist- 
ing and often-cited research in this field has demonstrated that the 
average person spends more time in listening than in the combined 
activities of reading, speaking, and writing. In the Educational 
Policies Commission’s historic The Purpose of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy due emphasis was placed upon the fact that “The 
educated person is skilled in listening and observing.” Likewise in 
the influential bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age, this similar statement recognized a basic educational 
relationship: “All youth need to grow in their ability to think ra- 
tionally, to express their thoughts clearly and to read and listen 
with understanding.” 

Our natural inclination to seek a literal analogy between listen- 
ing and reading has perhaps been largely responsible for the lack of 
a tangible educational program in this important area. Since the 
rudiments of listening are naturally acquired outside of school, 
there has never seemed to be any urgency in developing a traditional 
“fundamental-process” attack upon this skill. Nor has there seemed 
to be any other avenue or approach of special promise. The con- 
finement of our thinking to this reading-analogy viewpoint is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the extraordinary misconception which 
is becoming painfully obvious today. The educational need is not 
in terms of some fundamental, rudimentary approach. The educa- 
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tion of a modern listener is education in sifting, judging, and re- 
sisting the smoothly couched persuasiveness of a thousand purveyors 
of propaganda or special viewpoint. It is in critical listening that 
the real educational deficiency exists. 

Among many rather obvious reasons for the need of special 
emphasis in this area today there are three which are of particular 
importanée. First of all, an inherent condition of listening, especi- 
ally when broadcasts and public speeches are involved, is the in- 
ability either to interrupt or to pause and evaluate what is being 
said. A second reason for the enhanced need for training in this 
field is the increasing amount of time we spend in listening to 
(and viewing) public spokesmen of all types. A third factor, which 
is probably most important of all, is the growing tendency on the 
part of the most well-meaning of speakers (even presidential candi- 
dates) to have their speeches designed and formulated by psychol- 
ogists or public relations specialists. These factors add up to a 
formidable pattern of potential mass persuasion which not only 
takes full advantage of our cherished privilege of “freedom of 
speech” but which bids fair to make an insidious and distrustful 
science out of communication itself. 

The first of the afore-mentioned factors is, of course, that ob- 
vious advantage which any formal speaker has in being able to lead 
his audience rapidly and without interruption from a series of se- 
lected points of emphasis to a selected conclusion. If he succeeds 
merely in gaining a sympathetic hearing, i.e., real attention, he has 
the tremendous advantage of getting across his special viewpoint, 
and usually without rebuttal or challenge. The radio listener, for 
instance, hears a compact train of evidence backed by supporting 
arguments without any immediate analytical defense against them, 
for each succeeding thought or phrase normally demands a shift- 
ing, accompanying attention. Inordinate effort and alertness are 
required if a listener is to make the necessary lightning rejection 
or evaluation demanded by a critical viewpoint. Serious reading 
virtually requires the occasional pause for considered reflection and 
a kind of “sinking in” interruption from time to time. The de- 
liberately critical reader can readily exercise the privilege of such 
stoppages as well as the often desirable advantage of rereading. The 
listener, however, may literally be tugged onward in spite of any 
latent impulse to challege or doubt, not only by the inexorable con- 
tinuity of speech, but by its emotion-provoking powers which are 
vastly superior to those of the printed page. 

The second consideration needs little urging. The growing 
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prevalence and use of all the new communication media, from the 
tape recorder to television, tends to increase our likelihood of hear- 
ing, almost hourly, the endless pleadings of advertisers, politicians, 
and a thousand miscellaneous reformers. The need for training in 
critical listening grows in direct proportion to the sum total of this 
“susceptibility time” that we spend listening to appeals and out- 
right efforts to shape our opinions. If we present a passive malle- 
ability to all speakers who seize the microphone or mount the 
rostrum, we can expect an ever increasing tide of such deliberate 
efforts from every conceivable source. 

It is perhaps the third factor which gives the greatest cause for 
alarm as one regards realistically this modern science of wooing mass 
sentiment. The established trend is toward an outright use of 
“merchandising” methods, not merely to sell toothpaste, but to “put 
across” a political candidate or even a pressure-group philosophy. 
We are no longer astounded to learn that the great statesmen of 
our time regularly hire professional “ghost writers,” whose reputa- 
tions were established in the theater or, even more significantly, in 
the massive advertising agencies. The fact that such agencies are 
past masters at the advanced game of psychological persuasion is our 
most forthright clue to the challenge which such developments sud- 
denly impose. The very sound of a speaker’s voice today is a signal 
for caution and extreme alertness of thought. We must begin to 
devise a systematic program which is carefully and deliberately 
aimed at creating a nation which not only thinks as it listens but 
which carefully meditates afterwards. 

The educational problem is certainly not a new one. The plain 
motive of eradicating gullibility is perhaps basic in all educational 
endeavor. Present conditions, however, are clearly extraordinary, 
and the current, unprecedented stress upon outright propaganda 
is clearly a unique feature of the modern era. Adolph Hitler stated 
freely that “it is in their listening that people are most vulnerable.” 
Reiterations of this diabolical but highly astute observation have 
become platitudinous to the propaganda experts of modern totali- 
tarianism. As the verbal barrage of domestic and international 
persuasion grows rather than abates, and because of its demonstrable 
effectiveness as an actual tool of power and warfare, we must re- 
mind ourselves that the democratic ideal of an “enlightened citi- 
zenry” is an infinitely harder goal than ever before. The sharp, 
critical ability to probe and unmask the pretentious idea and the 
deliberately misleading statement has become, without a doubt, 
an utterly essential tool of modern democracy. 
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$ ADULTS we frequently participate in groups in which we 
feel we are not accepted. In these situations we are not cre- 
ative nor are we enthusiastic about our participation in that group. 
On the other hand each of us has held membership in groups in 
which we were accepted and the warmth of personal acceptance in 
these groups has made us creative enthusiastic participants. Stu- 
dents, too, in their everyday choice of friends are searching for mem- 
bership in the latter kind of group. The importance of their finding 
this social acceptance among their peers has been well established in 
psychological and educational research. Personality development, 
academic achievement, and even physical health are influenced by 
the manner in which children are accepted by other boys and 
girls. 

Many factors contribute to the manner in which children are 
accepted by others. The personality of the individual is probably 
of most significance. Out-of-school associations of classmates and 
the social structure of the school community are also important 
factors. In addition to these important out-of-school factors the 
classroom teacher plays a significant role in guiding the social de- 
velopment of individuals and of groups within his class. His per- 
sonal relationships with individuals may build or destroy the status 
of individuals with the group. The opportunities individuals have 
to contribute to the class and to become acquainted with members 
of the class are factors which contribute to the social structure of a 
class and are dependent upon the methodology of the classroom 
teacher. 

The teacher is in a position to guide students to effective social 
participation only when he understands the social environment of 
the individual and the social structure of the class as a whole. His 
knowledge and understanding of this social structure may be de- 
veloped best through the use of the sociogram. 

The sociogram is a chart of the person-to-person relationships 
which exist within a class at a particular time under a given set of 


circumstances. The teacher collects data for the construction of 
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this chart by asking all members of the class to list on a sheet of 
paper the names of three classmates with whom they wish to work 
on a given project. These responses are used to plot a sociogram 
such as the one of an eleventh grade class shown in Figure 1. 
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Upon the completion of the sociogram the teacher will search 
for answers to two kinds of questions. The first questions will be 
concerned with what is happening to certain individuals in the 
class. In the sociogram in Figure 1 the teacher might consider 
the plight of the three girls and two boys who received no choices 
from their classmates. Are they all equally isolated from the class? 
Do students numbered 1 and 17 belong to the groups into which 
they made their three choices? Are students numbered 12, 15 and 
26 in need of help in finding the group to which they belong? 
Had the teacher of the class recognized their isolated position? 
What factors, especially those connected with school activities, con- 
tribute to their isolation? What individuals in the group are in 
a different status position than had been expected? What factors 
seem to account for the leadership role of number 28? Answering 
these kinds of questions helps the teacher better understand in- 
dividuals in his class. 
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It is obvious that the sociogram asks more questions than it 
answers. It answers questions pertaining to the identification of 
the social status of individuals and groups within the class structure. 
It persistently asks why these things are so. 

The second kind of question that needs to be asked is concerned 
with the social structure of the class as a whole. The sociogram 
tells us that few choices were made between boys and girls. It 
asks why is this so in this particular class? Why have no girls 
chosen boys? The sociogram shows that the class structure is made 
up of several sub-groups. Does their presence contribute to the 
achievement of desired educational goals? What has caused the 
formation of these sub-groups? Would a change in classroom 
methodology alter these structures? 

These are some of the questions which teachers must explore 
if they are to provide maximum guidance for individuals in their 
classes. 

Sociometric techniques have been more regularly used in the 
elementary schools than in secondary schools primarily because of 
the difference in the organization of the two types of schools. In 
the elementary school two factors contribute to the effective use of 
this technique. The children spend most of the day with the same 
teacher. Thus the same group of children are together throughout 
the entire day so that findings and recommendations which that 
teacher makes for work with individuals can be ongoing throughout 
the school day. Individual pupils are better acquainted with one 
another and teachers have more opportunities to help them be- 
come contributing members of the group than in departmentalized 
situations as are representative of most junior and senior high 
schools. Likewise, the small high school presents less difficulty in 
the use of sociometric techniques than does the larger school which 
offers a variety of curricula in which students are not necessarily 
with the same members of their grade in many of the classes at- 
tended throughout the day. 

Teachers in larger high schools profit from the help of other 
faculty members when working with sociograms. When several 
teachers have helped identify student needs, these same teachers 
will be in a better position to work with the individual in seeing 
to it that these needs are met through the regular routine of the 
school curricula. Thus a coordinated system of providing help in 
each of several classes is organized. 

The repeated sociogram provides an opportunity to evaluate the 
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progress which is being made. If the teacher has decided upon a 
method of working with a sub-group in the hopes of providing a 
place for a former isolate within the class, the progress being made 
can be determined best by a retest on a second or additional socio- 
gram. Repeated sociograms provide a dynamic picture of the social 
status of an individual. A single sociogram might show two in- 
dividuals each receiving three choices. Apparentiy both are ex- 
periencing the same social climate. Yet, if we were to examine 
previous sociograms we might find that one individual was pro- 
gressing over a period of several months from the position of an 
isolate to a position of average status. On the other hand the 
second individual might have previously enjoyed a leadership role. 
Her present average status is one in which she feels a definite loss 
of social position. Thus, several sociograms provide a picture of 
the direction in which an individual is moving as a group member, 
rather than the picture of today’s status as presented with the single 
sociogram. 

It has been suggested that sociograms be utilized as a tool for 
group therapy. Through the analysis of the sociogram of the group 
itself members of the group determine through discussion the 
factors which apparently are at work in the structure of the group 
and the manner through which the group might eliminate the un- 
desirable aspects of the group structure. When discussing the 
sociogram, the symbols representing specific individuals would be 
numbered so that personal identity would not be available. The 
two problems which might involve most of the discussion in the 
class represented by the sociogram shown in Figure 1 would be 
concerned with the five isolated individuals (Nos. 1, 12, 17, 15 and 
26) and with some of the ways individuals in the class could help 
make all members active participants in classroom activities. The 
class’s second problem would be directed to the desirability of the 
cliques which exist within the class and some of the reasons for the 
existance of this kind of class structure. Members develop sug- 
gestions for helping the class become a more democratic whole. 
This kind of working with a group requires several specific com- 
petencies on the part of the classroom teacher. He must have not 
only an understanding of sociometry and the sociogram but must 
also be unusually effective in organizing group discussion with 
adolescents in a manner which provides an opportunity for them to 
identify problems and seek solutions to these same problem situa- 
tions. 
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fs YOUR freshman English class dragging through the unit on 
myths and legends in their text with an attitude of “the body’s 
here but I’m not”? Do all but a handful of students just sit apatheti- 
cally while you unsuccessfully try to motivate them into an apprecia- 
tion of Pyramus and Thisbe, Idum of the Golden Apples, and the 
Abbot of Canterbury? 

In vain you point out that an understanding of literature in 
college depends on knowledge of these classics. College? That's 
four long years away. Typically these youngsters are thinking, 
“Why don’t we learn something important to us today? Who cares 
about those ancient creatures with the impossible names anyway? 
We want to do something worthwhile now!” 

Magic formula—make it worthwhile! But how? First, I brought 
the unit up-to-date by calling it Folklore instead of Classic Myths. 
The students saw it as a worthwhile project after I told them of 
the University of Arizona’s plan to collect and preserve Arizona 
folklore and how they could help by collecting old tales and legends 
from people they knew. Arizona has a wealth of folklore springing 
from the pioneers, old Spanish-American culture, Indians, cow- 
boys, miners, ghost towns, etc. A general bulletin put out by the 
University of Arizona helped get me started. 

The students took to the project right from the start. They 
loved it because it didn’t seem like textbook stuff and yet, even the 
indifferent ones did more work than they had all semester. They 
learned more history, literature, geography, and more about oral 
and written presentation than if I had assigned textbook material. 

Classic myths were read by those who enjoy them but all of the 
class listened to some they might not have read. Most important— 
my dormant, bored class came to life! Out of thirty-nine students 
only one refused to participate orally. For the first time the class 
clicked as a group. They even coaxed big, mannish, seventeen-year- 
old Wallace, who was a sit-and-do-nothing student, to contribute 
his share by reading a short bit of folklore to the class. 

In preparing the unit I set up the following goals: 
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1. To stimulate students to an appreciation of classic myths 
and legends through studying and collecting local folklore for the 
University of Arizona Folklore Committee. 

2. To get 100% participation from a too-passive class. 

Short term goals for the students were set up and given to them 
the first day of the unit as follows: 

1. Get acquainted with books in library on folklore and pre- 
pare bibliography to be brought to class. 

2. Talk to family and friends about Arizona folklore and 
start a collection in a notebook or folder. 

3. Each student to present orally to the class a story read. 

4. Each student to collect one bit of folklore from some- 
one to be written up and sent to the University of Arizona Folk- 
lore Committee, Tucson, with an accompanying letter. 

5. Grades for unit to be based on Classroom participation, 
50%; Notebook, 25%; Quiz, 25 %. 

Naturally this apathetic bunch did not jump into action at the 
mere mention of folklore! Motivation was instigated with the 
showing of color slides I had taken in Peru, and by emphasis on 
legends, superstitions, customs, and taboos. I pointed out that 
people like to travel because it is exciting and interesting to see 
places and people who are different, and that it is fun to hear 
legends, folk tales, history, and songs firsthand. I concluded the 
slides with the question, “Does Arizona have any folklore similar 
to Peru’s?” 

Encouraged by a flicker of interest I suggested they go to the 
library, browse through the books on the folklore shelf, and bring 
in a bibliography for the next day. Having already checked the 
books and requested that they be kept on reserve, I felt that the 
material was such that some would be read during the browsing! 

The next day I stopped in to see the librarian before class. 
She told me that there had been a rush for the folklore shelf and 
that the students had requested she move the books from their usual 
high shelf to a more accessible place. “Why, do you know,” she 
said as though surprised, “students whom I have never seen in 
here before were busy at that shelf!” 

In class I asked if they had had fun browsing through the books 
and was glad to see some animation but when I asked for volunteers 
to put the bibliography on the board, most of them tried to look as 
though they had never heard of the word. They were trying to live 
up to the attitude set by the peer group—don’t do anything you 
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don’t have to! So I said, “Willie, Mattie, Helen, Douglas, and 
Jackie, you have just volunteered,” and divided the alphabet up 
among them. 

Next we had a lively discussion on what folklore means and 
together we listed the different kinds of folklore and folk heroes. 
The browsing had paid off! The response was good. The class 
copied the material into their notebooks and I felt as though we 
were beginning to click as a group. 

We ended the period by talking about the assignment, a story 
to be read and given orally in class. Willie asked me if those who 
didn’t want to give theirs orally could hand them in written. I 
pointed out that the idea was for all of us to get acquainted with 
thirty-nine stories instead of just one, and that if he wrote his out, 
the class wouldn’t hear it. He agreed, but reluctantly. Yet when 
his name was called the next day, he came up and gave a good 
Story. 

With 100% participation my main objective, | opened Wednes- 
day’s period by reviewing the previous day’s learning with a contest 
I called, “B’rer Rabbit and Brother Fox,” two of our southern folk 
heroes. There was one student too many on the “B’rer Fox” side 
when we lined up, so everyone volunteered to drop out. When 
Billy insisted because he had been absent the day before, I agreed, 
but surprised him by keeping him at the board to write down what 
the students named. The class thought this was a good joke on 
Billy and we got off to a lively start. Each side tried to outdo the 
other in naming kinds of folklore, sources, folk heroes, tales, and 
books. We had three rounds before they agreed to call ““Brother 
Fox” the winner, and there wasn’t one bare spot left on the black- 
board! 

Now we were ready for oral presentation of the stories read. 
Having learned that the volunteer system did not work with this 
group, I had put all the names in a paper sack. So I shook it up 
well and asked someone to draw. Interest and tension were fol- 
lowed by a laugh as the first victim walked up front. Luckily 
she was a good story-teller. The class relaxed and started to enjoy 
themselves. The one who finished telling drew the next name and 
everyone seemed to love the element of chance involved. 

Whenever a student said he wasn’t prepared or that he didn’t 
want to give his, I was prepared! I handed him a short bit of 
humorous folklore to read from Carl Sandburg’s “They Have 
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Yarns,” and said, “That way you will be contributing your share.” 
And they seemed happier afterwards for having done so. 

On the sixth day we were ready to tell the stories which had 
been collected. I tried to set a story telling mood by saying that 
stories are best told around a campfire while snacking on some- 
thing and that, since they had brought the stories I had brought 
the snacks (suckers) and the fire (candles). 

Working towards volunteer participation now, I suggested that 
those who would like to tell their stories sit on the floor in the 
inner circle around the candles, while the rest made an outer 
circle. I began the story-telling by passing around an old timer’s 
wig and saying, “It was a dark and stormy night. We were all 
seated around the campfire when the captain said, ‘John, tell us a 
story.’”” Whoever had the wig at this point told what he had col- 
lected. When he finished, I started the wig and my little ditty 
again. 

The stories collected were interesting, authentic, and a real con- 
tribution to Arizona folklore. There were Indian legends and 
superstitions, tall tales, and the Spanish-American tale of the 
“Weeping Lady” which can be traced back to Cortez and his con- 
quest of Mexico. 

In order to evaluate the work, the last question on Friday’s 
quiz was, “Do you feel you got something out of this week’s work 
on folklore? You have a right to your own opinion so be frank. 
You will be graded only on how you write your opinion. Be care- 
ful of spelling and grammar.” Most of the comments showed new 
awareness and appreciation of people, families, history, and legends. 
Following are some typical ones (only one student thought the 
project was not worthwhile): 

I have learned a lot of new stories that I had never heard before. I had a 
chance to become more acquainted with the members of my family. By this 
I mean that when I sat down I could tell some stories as well as they could. 

I think that I have gotten a lot out of this week, I enjoyed it and it helped 
me to learn something that I didn’t know before. Until this time I had never 
given a thought to what legends, myths, etc., really were. 

Yes, I think this was worthwhile because it’s interesting to find out how folk- 
lore started and where they get their ideas for different kinds. I think it also 
was lots of fun to hear these different tales. I would like to study more about 
folklore. 


Evaluation such as this not only makes teaching a thrilling ex- 
perience but also provides valuable insight for both student and 
teacher. Magic formula—make it worthwhile! 
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| An EASTERN North Carolina white high school enrolling 
122 pupils, the full-time librarian, who had as one of her duties 
the supervising of study halls for five periods each day, observed 
the need of students for the improvement of their study habits. 
Deciding on a plan of action, she presented it to the faculty of her 
high school. After a talk with the members of her faculty, her 
principal, and the P.T.A., it was decided that any student with a 
grade average of less than B— (85) would be grouped in a con- 
trolled plan of study hall, with students making above this average 
being left to pursue their own study habits as they had previously 
done. The third period study group was further fortunate in that, 
through the cooperation of the home economics teacher, the group 
that had above B— (85) average would go into her department, 
thereby separating the groups in the largest study hall group. The 
remedial study hall plans were discussed also with the English 
teacher, who helped in getting opinions of students’ views on the 
project, and who helped clarify the librarian’s objectives to all the 
English classes since all the high school students passed through 
the English room during the course of the day. 

After the first two weeks of the experiment, an announcement 
was read to the entire group of thirty-one pupils that restated the 
purposes of the remedial study hall and gave any person who be- 
lieved that he was not being helped a chance to withdraw. Two 
students withdrew after the first two weeks; however, the other 
twenty-nine chose to remain with the program. The reading of one 
Life Adjustment Booklet a week, for the purpose of personal in- 
sight, for each of the entire six weeks was stressed. The students 
were to report on these and tell why or why not they agreed with 
what the booklets contained. 

Three cases have been chosen to clarify the type of problems the 
students had at the beginning of the experiment and the insight 
they gained as the results of the program: 

Case Study 1: A boy from an environment of above average 
financial standing. His parents were college graduates. He was of 
gregarious and roaming nature. When he sat, he slouched. Dur- 
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ing the remedial study hall his habits were either curbed or cor- 
rected by his own efforts. He sat in a position more conducive to 
study. His grades improved more than any other person who par- 
ticipated in the program. The corrected behavior carried over 
after the program ceased, but occasionally there were regressions. 

Case Study 2: <A girl from an environment that gave neither 
economic opportunity nor educational encouragement. Her habits 
of borrowing antagonized the students. The more self-reliant habits 
that were stressed during the remedial study hall and the insight 
gained from reading the Life Adjustment Booklet on “What Makes 
Social Class” helped her to gain insight that corrected her borrow- 
ing habits. She made a statement that she was going to study and 
when she had finished high school wanted to enter a business school 
because she realized that education offered her an opportunity. 

Case Study 3: A boy who was an upperclassman in grade level 
but emotionally immature. He resented correction of any kind. 
During the study hall he entered on a program designed by himself 
in which he agreed to refrain from disturbing others and chose to 
study at a table by himself. He read the Life Adjustment Booklets 
on his own, but he would not report formally on them. His be- 
havior did show improvement during and after the study plan al- 
though there were instances of regression. 

The grades for the group were compared with the preceding re- 
porting period before the remedial study hall, and the following 
results were tabulated for the twenty-six students who participated 
the full six weeks: 

12 showed a definite improvement by averaging a B— (85) or 

above. 

10 showed a gain, but did not reach a B— (85) average. 

4 showed no gain, but no loss. 
0 showed any loss. 

The conclusion drawn from the experiment is as follows: That 
any group of students who recognize their ineffective study habits 
and the relation of these habits to good scholastic standing can 
make marked improvement in scholastic achievement by pursuing a 
previously established plan of study. Improvement will come when 
the study habits include knowledge of daily assignments, use of the 
dictionary to improve reading vocabulary, correct posture, use of 
own materials, and use of regularly established and effective study 
methods. Quicker and more marked improvement is certain if 
students read books and pamphlets which furnish insight into their 
school situations and their personal situations. 














New Office of Education Publications 


The following new publications may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Check or money order should accompany the order. 











SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High School. Arno Jewett and J. 
Dar Hull, coordinators. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 97 pp. 35¢. 


State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional Children. By 
Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, 
No. 1. 60 pp. 25¢. 


College and University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children. Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1954, No. 13. 91 pp. 35¢. 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54, Chapter 5, Sta- 
tistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children, 1952-53. By Mabel C. 
Rice and Arthur S. Hill. 78 pp. 30¢. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Look Ahead in Secondary Education. By Howard H. Cummings, Walter 
H. Gaumnitz, Allen T. Hamilton, J. Dan Hull, John R. Ludington, Berenice 
Mallory, and Leonard Miller. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 4. 105 


pp. 35¢. 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of Secondary Education: Condensed 
Record of A Round Table Discussion. Edited by Howard H. Cummings, J. 
Dan Hull, John R. Ludington, and Berenice Mallory. Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 404, 1954. 132 pp. 70¢. 


Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight. By Gertrude M. Lewis. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 10. 99 pp. 35¢. 


Following Graduates into Teaching. By Effie G. Bathurst and Jane Franseth. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 6. 45 pp. 25¢. 


The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status and Trends. By Ellsworth Tompkins 
and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 7. 68 pp. 25¢. 


Vocational Education in Distributive Occupations: Organization and Opera- 
tion of Local Programs. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 225, Distributive 
Education Series No. 19, 1954. 19 pp. 15¢. 


Federal Funds for Education, 1952-53 and 1953-54. Clayton D. Hutchins, 
Albert R. Munse, Edna D. Booher. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 14. 
130 pp. 45¢. 


The School Lunch—Its Educational Contribution. Office of Education Nu- 
trition Education Series, Pamphlet No. 6, 1954. 25¢. 
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Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52, Chapter 5 of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-52. Prepared by Mabel C. Rice 
and Walter H. Gaumnitz, Office of Education. 81 pp. 35¢. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1953. 
Prepared by Neva A. Carlson, under the direction of Mabel C. Rice, in con- 
sultation with Lloyd E. Blauch. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 8. 49 
pp. 25¢. 

General Education Bibliography. Prepared by Elizabeth N. Layton. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 3. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Cooperative Education in the United States. By Henry H. Armsby. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 11. 58 pp. 25¢. 


Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education, 1951-52. Chapter 
6 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-52. Prepared 
by Willard O. Mishoff and Emery M. Foster, Office of Education. 1954. 60 
pp. 25¢. 

Resident, Extension, and Adult Education Enrollment in Institutions of 


Higher Education: November 1953. By Herbert S. Conrad and William A. 
Jaracz. Office of Education Circular No. 414, October 1954. 30¢ 


General and Liberal Education Content of Professional Curricula: Engineer- 
ing. By Jennings B. Sanders. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 114, 1954. 31 


pp. 20¢. 
General and Liberal Education Content of Professional Curricula: Forestry. 


By Jennings B. Sanders. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 115, 1954. 12 pp. 
15¢. 


General and Liberal Education Content of Professional Curricula: Pharmacy. 
By Jennings B. Sanders. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 116, 1954. 11 pp. 
15¢. 











Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 
Bureau of Visual Education, Extension Division, University of North Carolina 








PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 

THE PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF MASS COMMUNICATION, edited by 
Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1954, $6.00. A collection 
of readings for training students in research and evaluation of the mass media. 

EDUCATIVE NEWSLETTER, Motorola, Inc., Educational Department, 4545 
West Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. Issues are devoted to such problems as 
effective classroom use of television, visual factors in classroom seating, master 
antenna systems, planning class work around existing TV programs, selection of 
classroom television equipment, and building a low-cost TV rehearsal unit for 
the school. 

A catalog of over 200 Armed Forces motion pictures available for public 
non-profit exhibition. It may be secured from Motion Picture Distribution 
Unit, Pictorial Branch, Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, 
Room 2E777, Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

TEAR SHEETS FOR TEACHING, by Charles H. Dent, Leonard B. Ambox, 
and Nancy M. Holland. Write to Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Edu- 
cation, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. This teacher’s manual is on how 
to use pictures and other materials clipped from magazines, newspapers, and 
other sources. Price, $1.00; special discounts for quantity orders. 

Write to the Cleveland Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
for a descriptive price list of “suitcase exhibits” for classroom use in teaching 
health topics. 

Write to the Educational Film Library Association, 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N.Y., for their catalog and its new supplement, listing the films which 
they distribute for non-profit educational organizations. 

Looking for something new? Here is your key to more than 1,000 new 
1953-4 films and more than 2,000 new filmstrips, slide sets and classroom re- 
cordings. THE BLUE BOOK OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS is the only 
source-book that completely correlates all four principal types of instructional 
materials. Heretofore only 16mm motion pictures have been listed. This 
BLUE BOOK includes also new 1953-4 releases of filmstrips, slide sets and 
classroom recordings on tape or disc. All four principal types of audio-visual 
teaching aids are listed together under the appropriate subject headings. Write 
to Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


FILM NOTES 


* COMMUNITY GOVERNMENTS: HOW THEY FUNCTION, Coronet, 15 
minutes, 16mm, sound, color and black and white. The purpose of this film 
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is to emphasize the need for participating citizenry if good community govern- 
ment is to function. The citizens of Riverside, dissatsfied with their community, 
look into the advantages and disadvantages of the mayor-council, city manager, 
and commission forms of government—and learn that the active participation of 
the people and their cooperation in solving problems of local government is an 
integral part of community progress. The educational collaborator is John 
Day Larkin, Dean of Studies, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


* FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION, Coronet, 
15 minutes, 16mm, sound, color and black and white. Structure and functions 
of the Federal Government are presented here in a manner designed to give 
audiences a clear-cut picture and appreciation of its operation. Outlined are 
the primary divisions of responsibility in government, the reasons for this 
division, and the problems that arise from the many quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial boards and agencies. The importance of understanding these 
things for maintenance of good, efficient, responsive government is stressed 
throughout the film discussion. Harry W. Porter, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University is the educational collaborator. 


*HOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES, Coronet, 10 minutes, 
16mm, sound, color and black and white. Mary is just twenty-one years old; 
this is her first election. As she follows through the procedure of registration, 
the primary election, the campaign, voting and the counting of the ballots, she 
sees that the functional basis of our democracy is the election system. The edu- 
cational collaborator is Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science, The 
University of Chicago. 


*LAW AND SOCIAL CONTROLS, Coronet, 10 minutes, 16 mm., sound, 
color and black and white. Whether demonstrated on a world-wide basis or in 
a relatively minor incident, the nature of law and social controls remains 
basically the same. Using a situation which will be clearly understood by every 
student, the three broad areas of social control are established: customs, moral 
codes, laws. Then some of the levels of law are explained: local, state, na- 
tional, etc. This picture will help to develop an understanding of the law and 
a sense of responsibility toward it. The educational collaborator is Wendell W. 
Wright, Dean, School of Education, Indiana University. 


The SUPREME COURT, EBF, 18 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. 
A brief description of the film as it outlines the court’s functions, powers and 
growth follows. 

The Court and Its Functions—The film opens with the news of the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1935, outlawing the National Recovery Act. Here is a de- 
cision of great political importance; one branch of the Federal Government 
nullifying the action of the other two branches. What is this court that has 
such power? 

Growth of the Court’s Powers—The film takes us back to a crucial moment 
in history. John Marshall, the greatest Chief Justice, faces a president bent on 
curbing the influence of the courts in the federal system. But Marshall’s de- 
cision in the famous case of Marbury vs. Madison lays down for the first time 
the principle that the Court has the power to pass on the constitutionality of 
acts of the other branches of the federal government. 
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Powers of the Court Challenged—This controversy comes to a head during 
the depression, when the Court outlaws the National Recovery Act and other 
legislation enacted to combat the economic crisis. Taking this case as an 
example, the film reviews the process by which a case comes before the Supreme 
Court. After the decision is read by Chief Justice Hughes, the President makes 
his “court packing” proposal to Congress, and public opinion is strong that 
the Court should not be subjected to political interference. 

Through a series of historic battles, the Court has come to its present posi- 
tion of eminence and power, serving boldly as the guardian of the rights of 
citizens under the Constitution. 


THE CONGRESS, EBF, 20 minutes, 16mm., sound, black and white. As 
the film opens, we find the actions of Congress affecting a great many people 
in a great many ways. What happens in the Capitol of the United States is 
news all over the world, for this is the meeting-house of the nation—the center 
of federal power. In the halls of this great building, we recall some of the 
historic issues that have been decided here, as well as some of the vital issues 
that face Congress today. Here is where the people’s representatives, in Congress 
assembled, make the laws of the land. 

The making of law begins with citizens at home concerned with a vital 
issue. We go to a community in which a devastating flood has swept the area, 
and the citizens are demanding federal action for flood control. A delegation 
calls on the local Congressman campaigning for re-election. The Congressman 
promises action on the flood control program. 

The Congressman is re-elected, and we follow him to a session of Congress. 
We learn that while the formal decisions on legislation are made in the House 
and Senate, most of the actual work is done in congressional committees. We 
see a number of House and Senate committees actually engaged in discussing 
legislation. To observe the steps in the legislative process, we follow the bill 
on flood control. The Congressman introduces it to the House, and then it is 
referred to the Committee on Public Works. Friends of the bill try to line up 
support of committee members as the Committee holds public hearings on the 
bill, debates it, and decides to report it favorably to the House. Passed by the 
House, the bill goes to the Senate, where the same process is repeated. Then, 
it goes to the President for his signature. Though the President could veto 
the bill, he gives it his approval, making it formally one of the laws of the land, 
a law expressing a demand of citizens for federal action on a problem of na- 
tional concern. 


THE PRESIDENT, EBF, 17 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. The 
film opens with an election which marks the beginning of a President's career. 
Then, over glimpses of Presidents Truman and Eisenhower taking the oath of 
office, we note that the Constitution originally gave few specific powers to the 
Presidency, but the achievements of strong Presidents have made this one of 
the most powerful offices in the world. 

* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual Education, 
Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina for additional booking informa- 
tion. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND EDUCATION. Fifty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. 374 pp. $3.25. 


This is the National Society’s second publication on educational philosophy. 
The first one appeared as Part 1 of the Forty-first Yearbook under a slightly 
different title: PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, and was, and still is, a very 
popular work in its field. Thirteen printings totalling more than twenty-five 
thousand copies have been necessary to meet the demand for it. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND EDUCATION is intended not to replace 
the former publication but to supplement it. As a matter of fact, Professor 
Brubacher of Yale served as chairman of both committees, which emphasizes the 
relationship between the two volumes. In the Forty-first Yearbook, leading ex- 
ponents of the then most prominent philosophies of education contributed chap- 
ters in which they outlined their particular points of view. In the Fifty-fourth 
Yearbook, the chapters are contributed by men from the field of general phi- 
losophy. Thus, in the two volumes students of educational philosophy have 
access to authoritative opinion on fundamental issues in education by educational 
philosophers and by general philosophers who have particular interest in the 
progress of education. 

Through its commitee the National Society for the Study of Education has 
filled a need which has been felt for several years by teachers and students of 
educational philosophy for an exposition of points of view not covered in the 
earlier work. The same highly favorable reception which the initial volume 
has received is merited by and should be accorded this one. 

W. H. PLEMMONS 


MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN EDUCATION: The Fifty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 397 pp. 
This is a book for school teachers, administrators and students of education. 


It has a unifying theme but it need not be read continuously. It can be en- 
joyed chapter by chapter as time permits. 

The society’s committee on mental health and modern education is com- 
posed of Herbert A. Carroll, Paul T. Rankin, Harry N. Rivlin, Ruth Strang, 
and Paul A. Witty. All of the members of the committee have chapters in the 
yearbook. In addition, there are chapters by Dorothy W. Baruch, L. D. Haskew, 
Lou La Brant, E. T. McSwain, Ralph H. Ojemann, Willard W. Wattenberg, and 
Frances M. Wilson. 

The yearbook was prepared with the mental health needs of teachers and 
school administrators in mind. A listing of the titles of the five sections will 
illustrate the manner in which the yearbook committee and authors structured 
their approach to the problem of mental health in education. These five sec- 
tions are History and Present Status of the Mental-Health Movement, Condi- 
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tions Affecting Mental Health in the Classroom, Problems and Practices Re- 
lated to Mental Health at Different Educational Levels, Personal and Pro- 
fessional Development of the Teacher, Mental Health for Today and To- 
morrow. 

Chapters VII through XI are devoted to a discussion of mental health prob- 
lems and practices at different educational levels. These chapters will have 
much appeal to the classroom teacher. There are many illustrations of be- 
havior which will help teachers with their understanding of personalities. 

All of the chapters have merit but this is not a comprehensive review— 
only an evaluation of the general werthwhileness of the yearbook. There is 
mfich of value here in this single volume. It should be read by all those in- 
terested in modern education. 

WILLIAM D. PERRY 


James L. Wattenbarger, A STATE PLAN FOR PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953. $1.50. 83 pp. 


This volume is an interesting discussion of a problem facing our public 
schools at the present time. Dr. Wattenbarger believes that the junior college 
years are in reality only a normal upward extension of the secondary school. 
He also explains that the junior college is a post-secondary community institu- 
tion which provides needed educational opportunities for all age groups. When 
the principle of minimum quality is combined with the principle of equaliza- 
tion ot educational opportunity throughout a state, it becomes necessary to have 
a state plan for junior colleges. 

This book presents a state plan for public junior colleges with special refer- 
ence to Florida. It is divided into three sections. The first deals with The 
Public Junior College, including basic assumptions, the development of the 
public junior college, and guides and recommendations for a state plan. The 
second part deals with a plan for public junior colleges in Florida. The third 
part concerns recommendations for public junior colleges in Florida. 

This discussion should be stimulating and helpful to laymen, public school 
officials, and educators who wish either to organize a system of junior colleges 
or to improve an existing organization. It should also prove helpful as a 
reference in classes in teacher education or administration. 


DonALD G. TARBET 


Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr.. FOUNDING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. New 

York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. $3.75. 148 pp. 

The author states that this book is based on the belief that the locally 
organized upward extension of public education is one of the most encouraging 
aspects of the American educational scene today. The purpose of the book 
is twofold: to create better understanding of what has already been accom- 
plished; and to encourage, through examination of what these six communi- 
ties have succeeded in doing, the founding of similar institutions elsewhere. 

The volume is divided into eight sections. Following an introductory sec- 
tion there is a discussion of six communities and their problems and successes 
in establishing junior colleges. These include schools in Illinois, California, 
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Maryland and New York which furnish a wide range of types of communities. 
The eighth section is a summary including major factors common to founding 
situations and general observations concerning methods of establishing junior 
colleges. Appendix A includes an interesting check list of questions to be 
applied to a community considering establishment of a local junior college. 
Appendix B presents a summary of existing junior colleges. 

The problems of establishing a junior college are well presented. This book 
should be helpful for laymen and administrators interested in the establish- 
ment of a junior college in their community. It should also prove helpful as a 
reference in courses in teacher education and educational administration. 

DONALD G. TARBET 


Christine P. Ingram, EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1953. 408 pp. $5.00. 


This is the second edition of a book first published in 1935. Part I (5 
chapters) discusses the characteristics, capacities, and needs of slow-learning 
children and their place in the home, school, and community. Part II (14 
chapters) is concerned with the school program for the slow-learner and gives 
considerable attention to the planning of units and skills related to communica- 
tive arts and number skills. Stress is also placed on pre-school education, audio- 
visual aids, the special class, the high school program, modern rehabilitation 
measures and significant trends. 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD is a simple and practical 
guide for all school personnel interested in providing an educational program 
suited to the needs of slow-learning pupils from five to seventeen years of age. 
Both the teacher of the special class and the teacher trying to help the slow- 
learner to adjust and progress in a regular class will profit from a reading of 
this reference. Now professor of education at the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Dr. Ingram has had excellent experience in the area of special educa- 
tion, especially in the Rochester public schools where she was supervisor and 
director of special education from 1932 to 1949. 

Le. 


Jean Carolyn Roos, PATTERNS IN READING. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1954. 138 pp. $2.00; discounts on quantity orders. 
PATTERNS IN READING is a book list for young people compiled and 

annotated by the supervisor of the youth department of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, are arranged into some 100 pat- 
terns of reading interest, such as Adventure and Mystery, The Arctic Calls, 
Cloak and Dagger Tales, Dating, Conquering Handicaps, Women in Medicine, 
Outdoor Life, Ranch Life and Cowboys, Music, Science Fiction, Theater, Neigh- 
bors to the South, and World War Il—Action at Sea. The main purpose of 
the book is to offer young people an opportunity to discover for themselves, 
through these suggested patterns, books that they would enjoy and interests that 
they would like to explore. Within each category or pattern, books are ar- 
ranged from those easiest to read and understand to the more complex. An 
author and title index is included. 
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Teachers, librarians, parents, and students will find this a helpful book— 


one to be used over and over. 
j. F.. @. 


Jean D. Grambs, EDUCATION IN A TRANSITION COMMUNITY. New 
York 16, 381 Fourth Ave.: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
1954. 124 pp. 25¢. 

This is the ninth of NCCJ intergroup education pamphlets designed to 
make available to American teachers in concise form information and helpful 
tools for the improvement of intergroup relations through classroom education. 
According to Dr. Grambs it is intended “to help school administrators, teachers, 
parents, and community leaders to choose wise policies—on the basis of the ex- 
perience of others—when a school system is under the legal obligation to integrate 
all students and teachers into a single school system.” 

An over-all view of the American scene with its barriers to change and group 
differences is followed by a section on planning and policies, including in-service 
programs, community strategy, and ways of working with children and youth. 
Several cases studies of integration in action in the communities of Tucson, East 
St. Louis, San Antonio, and others are given. Included also are helpful bib- 
liographies and a partial listing of national organizations offering services. 

j- F. Ht. 


Forrest E. Long and Helen Halter, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1954. Revised and enlarged edition. 136 pp., $1.85; 
Individual Self-Testing Key, 36 pp., 12¢. 

Three new skills units have been added to the original 20 of this supple- 
mentary social-studies text first published in 1942. “The purpose of the book is 
to improve pupil work in the social studies; increase the number of useful 
skills taught in the school; and relieve teachers and librarians of the prepara- 
tion and much of the teaching of social-studies skills materials. Each unit is 
organized to give directions, practice materials, a test, and a retest on the skill 
covered.” 

Although a few units are concerned primarily with social-studies material— 
How to Outline Social-Studies Material, How to Make a Current-Events Re- 
port—most are concerned with skills all teachers are interested in improving, 
such as How to Read Simple Graphs, How to Use an Atlas, How to Use the 
Library Card Catalogue, and How to Take Notes. Written at a sixth grade 
difficulty level, it is especially suitable for the junior high school level. 

i. 3. 


Robert R. Rusk, THE DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS. New 

York: St. Martin’s Press Incorporated, 1954. 311 pp. $2.75. 

This work, which appeared for the first time in 1918, is a revised and an 
enlarged edition. The author's purpose is to explain how educational doctrines 
are akin to the society from which they originated, and how they have been 
affected in actual practice. Although this volume does not profess to be a 
definitive interpretation, it does furnish a summation of the general doctrines 
of thirteen Western educational leaders. 
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The reader will find in this handbook a judicious selection and a well- 
balanced discussion of the educational doctrines as were promulgated by Plato, 
Quintilian, Elyot, Loyola, Comenius, Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, Froebel, Montessori, and Dewey. 

Each of the thirteen chapters is carefully written. The pages are amply 
annotated to permit the reader, as Rusk urges, to go directly to the original 
texts for further information. 

To both the teacher and the student of the history of education this volume 
will serve as an invaluable reference. 

ELMER LAWSON 


Stuart G. Noble, A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1954. 552 pp. $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION is an interpretative volume, 
not a magnum opus. The main theme is the education of the American people. 
It has been designed as a text for students and teachers in American colleges 
and universities. 

The underlying philosophy of the volume is that education is a process 
of social and individual development, conditioned by environmental forces 
both within and outside the schools. This dynamic philosophy of the author 
is exhibited in his belief that American education is not complete nor can 
it be, so long as the country is responding to a changing environment. One 
illustration of this tenet is the contention that the high school did not properly 
originate with the founding of the English Classical School in 1821. (pp. 211- 
212.) 

The volume is divided into five parts: (1) Colonial Beginnings (1607-1700), 
(2) The Later Colonial Period (1700-1775), (3) The Early National Period 
(1790-1860), (4) The Last Half of the Nineteenth Century, and (5) The First 
Half of the Twentieth Century. The introductory chapter in each section is 
designed to furnish the necessary historical background for the educational his- 
tory which is discussed in the subsequent chapters. The space devoted to the 
curriculum and its development comprises one-fifth of the narrative. 

As a textbook, A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION is useful. There 
are 30 illustrations included, 116 suggestions for further study, and 300 various 
bibliographical sources are cited. Each of the 20 chapters is concisely and 
logically summarized. The format is attractive. The broad scope and flourish of 
Stuart G. Noble’s approach make the revision of this text welcome at this time. 

ELMER LAWSON 


Kenneth Stratton, UNDERSTANDING THE SENTENCE, Books 1 and 2. New 
York: World Book Company, 1954, 176 pp, 192 pp. Each $1.12. 


These workbooks are designed to provide supplementary practice where 
individuals or classes show weakness in writing sentences. They may be used 
at any level from the seventh through the twelfth grades. 

No attempt has been made to cover the entire range of language arts, but in 
dealing with the sentence, basic sentence parts, parts of speech, capital letters, 
punctuation marks, and most of the elementary aspects of grammar are empha- 
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sized. Stress has been put on good usage, so that students may apply what they 
learn immediately to the correction of error and to the improvement of ex- 
pression. Teachers who frown upon the use of diagramming will be pleasantly 
surprised to find that as Stratton utilizes the device it does help to make the 
principle and the illustration of it much clearer than if words were used alone. 

Since Book 2 recapitulates the material found in Book 1 and goes beyond 
it in the complexity of sentence structure, it would prove valuable to prospec- 
tive college freshmen to write out the exercises just prior to the time when they 
must take the English placement examination required by most colleges of all 
entering students. Obviously high school students can learn to write well 
with only a fraction of the grammar which is employed in these books, but as 
long as colleges continue to give formal grammar entrance examinations and 
high school teachers remain dedicated to traditional language concepts students 
will need Mr. Stratton’s assistance. 

RIcHARD L. BEARD 


M. L. Howe, Philip R. Jenkins, and Helen T. Munn, WORKBOOK to supple- 
ment ENGLISH AT WORK. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. The 
workbooks for Courses one, two, three, and four each have 124 pp., per- 
forated so that they can be detached. $0.96. 


These workbooks were prepared to integrate with the textbooks. Each exer- 
cise has a plainly indicated reference which tells the student where to turn for 
help. The approach is as functional as it is possible for a workbook to be; when 
principles or rules are given, they always follow the examples and illustrations. 
The authors are determined that the high school student will learn how to 
write a sentence, even if it takes him four years and four workbooks to do it. 
At a time when college freshmen composition instructors complain that their 
neophytes cannot recognize a sentence, to say nothing of creating one, the 
single-mindedness of Howe, Jenkins, and Munn seems singularly appropriate. 

The workbook for course one begins with “Understanding the sentence.” 
Workbooks three and four begin with “Recognizing sentences,” and “Writing 
complete sentences,” respectively, while workbook two departs from the design 
momentarily to take up “Parts of speech at work” but returns immediately to 
“Sentences at work.” 

The able student will sail through these exercises with ease and boredom, 
since course four would hardly challenge a superior seventh grader, but for 
many boys and girls of mediocre talent or little motivation a thorough teacher 
might help them to benefit through completion of the assignments. One 
thing is certain, if the student can read, the teacher will be spared hours of 
explanation. 


RICHARD L. BEARD 


Calvin Grieder and William Everett Rosenstengel, PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954. 630 pp- 
$6.00. 


This volume has as its purpose “to provide a thorough discussion of modern 
public school administration in our democratic society.” The authors have 
done an excellent job of accomplishing this purpose. Their experience in 
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public school administration has contributed much to the effectiveness of this 
book as they understand the problems of the administrator on the job. The 
nature and problem of modern public school administration is thoroughly cov- 
ered. Explanations of effective practices and specific techniques should appeal 
to the reader who is interested in the “practical” side of administration. 

Democratic administration of the school is stressed throughout the book. 
Constant emphasis is given to the importance of professional and lay cooperation 
in policy-making and management of the public school system. 

There are eight parts to the book, including twenty-six chapters: Part I, 
The Organization of Public Education; Part II, The Science and Art of Educa- 
tional Leadership; Part III, Instructional Leadership; Part IV, The Administra- 
tion of Special Services; Part V, Pupil Personnel Administration; Part VI, 
Financial and Business Administration; Part VII, School Plant Administration; 
Part VIII, The Administration of School-Community Relations. 

There is a good use of illustrations throughout the book, including pic- 
tures, reproductions of materials, charts and drawings. Tables are used to 
furnish additional information. A good list of references and discussion ques- 
tions are provided at the end of the chapters. 

The book is designed to serve as a text for college and university students 
preparing to become school administrators and as a day-to-day guide for ad- 
ministrators in the field. It is well written and should be easily undeistood by 
both professional and lay people. 


Book Reviews 


Donato G. TARBET 


Mortimer Smith, THE DIMINISHED MIND. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1954. 150 pp. $2.75. 

This little book is an attempt to prove (1) that learning is rapidly declining 
in our public schools, and (2) that this decline is not by chance but by the 
deliberate design of those responsible for setting the direction of the public 
schools. The subtitle of the book is “A Study of Planned Mediocrity in Our 
Public Schools.” 

To “prove” the first charge, Mr. Smith points to a few opinions from news- 
paper editorials and popular magazines, and to such incontrovertible evidence 
as supplied by a friend in a technical institute that “of a dozen freshmen to 
whom he has recently acted as advisor all were badly in need of remedial work 
in spelling, grammar, and ordinary written expression.” Published research 
is avoided or overlooked. As “proof” of the second conclusion, he quotes 
isolated comments and makes ridiculous inferences and conclusions from a 
few texts and reports. To clinch the argument he quotes—of all people—A. E. 
Bestor, author of EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS. Mr. Smith’s arguments and 
conclusions are all the more ludicrous in the light of his diatribe on public 
education because of its alleged lack of interest in scholarship. 

Writing spiritedly with both hands and feet and with mind at rest, Mr. Smith 
disposes of Life Adjustment and the core curriculum—as he sees them! Dis- 
patched in short order also are individual “educationists” (he loves this term) 
and educationists in the mass, and Social Reconstruction with special emphasis 
on the philosophy of Theodore Brameld. The Pasadena Story comes in for 
considerable attention and interpretation. Chapter headings are these: The 
Decline in Learning; Adjustment Replaces Learning (2); Educational Brain- 
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Washing, Democratic Style; The Stranglehold of the Educationists; Putting 
Parents in Their Place, or, The Customer Is Always Wrong; and The Prospects 
Before Us. 

The following quotations are illustrative of the style, tone, and nature of 
this volume: 

. what is going on generally seems to be a progressive decline in learning 
—and it is not something that we are drifting into but is a movement led by men 
who are themselves anti-intellectual and contemptuous of the cultural tradition.” 

“I do not belittle practical usefulness as criterion in devising a curriculum, 
but a school program which teaches little beyond how to fix a fuse, drive a car, 
set the dinner table, and enhance your personal appearance, isn’t useful enough 
if your aim is the development of maturity and intelligent citizenship.” 

“In other words, the message of the educator to the parent concerned about 
what ought to be taught, is this: Mind your own business.” 

“The personal pronouncements of leading educators and the ukases of their 
professional associations pay lip service to formal knowledge and the cultural 
tradition. ... ; their practice shows that this has been pushed to the periphery 
of educational aims while they are busy devising courses in trade skills, personal 
grooming, smoke abatement, and social adjustment.” 

“But to return to the basic assumption of the educators that the majority 
of Americans aren’t very bright. 

“But today the art has become more important than the matter, the method 
has taken precedence over the material it was called into being to serve.” 

bi [children] are still, despite all the educators have done to undermine 
them, creatures of imagination and fantasy.” [Italics mine.] 

“If anyone wants to maintain that one of the worst things that ever hap- 
pened to American education was the formation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, I am willing to go along with him and add that I deplore its con- 
tinuing influence. .. .” 
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